Theo Man, With The. Hoe 


By Edw” arkham. 


Bowed by the weight of centdries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose. breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with danger to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in the arching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

_This montrous thing distorted and soul-quenched, 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute-question in the hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to ‘the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God’ 
After the silence of the centuries? 
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She Vital Approach to Social Issues 


How shall we approach vital social issues? There 
is an approach that is vital without being merely rad- 
ical and propagandist. It searches for the facts, then 
puts moral passion into the use of them. 

That was the method used by the Interchurch World 
Movement’s Committee that investigated the steel 
strike of 1919. It found the facts without fear or 
favor, and it stated them without any nice, tactful 
balancing of the this and that. It did not attempt 
to prove impartiality by finding something to praise 
and to blame on both sides. Then it stated the facts 
with moral feeling. There was no cold, non-moral, so- 
called “scientific” formulations that had nothing to 
do with ethics. 

Christianity means Seyieotiness and Piehtsausneed 


-implies moral fervor. It no more means using facts 


about humanity without moral fervor than it means 
using moral fervor without the facts. Perhaps it is 
because we have had so much fervor without enough 
of the facts that some now incline to think that the 
facts will speak for themselves. 

Facts never speak for themselves; they are as dead 
as dried seed until they are put into the fertile soil 
of common knowledge, watered by the rains of human 
sympathy and then nurtured and vigorously cultivated 
by the hands of justice and good conscience. They cost 
the sweat, often even the bloody sweat of ‘sacrificial 
propagation. 
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There may be a science without passion, but it is not 
a social science. There is a form of fellowship that is 
selfish-sociable but not social. Discussion can be kept 
outside the electric sparks of controversy by avoiding 
living issues. Institutions incline to seek self-preser- 
vation by shouting the unchallenged shibboleths of 
things generally accepted. The gospel of sweetness 
and light has its place but it is sterile to human prog- 
ress if it supplants a prophetic proclamation of social 
rightness. 

“When it comes to selling our goods we academic 
fellows are worth: about fifteen cents on the dollar,” 
said an educator whose fine mind caught the pulsa- 
tions of a heart quite as fine. Norman Angell says: 
“We have not yet learned to harness our emotional 
forces to the work of the world.” “The good life,” 
says Bertrand Russell, “is one inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge.” 

The greatest need in the world today is that of a 
leadership inspired by a Christ-like love and courage, 
armed with the skill of a scientific technique and en- 
dowed with tolerance. The truth will make men free 
only when it is known by the many and directed by a 
leadership of skill, courage and moral enthusiasm. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS AND 
THE OIL SCANDAL 


In a certain mid-west city the directors of the city 
council of churches met over the customary lunch 
table. It was just at the time Senators Walsh, La- 
Follette, Wheeler and others were turning the light on 
the Sinclair, Fall, Daugherty corruption. As these 
laymen nibbled sugar lumps waiting for the food, they 
denounced—not Fall and Daugherty but the senators 
who stirred up the stink. Of course they did not com- 
mend the corruptionists but they did condemn the ex- 
posure on the score that silence was better than “muck- 
raking” and that things that disgrace are better never 
known. (ater 

In the World Tomorrow for February, Jerome Davis 
reports upon a study of the attitude of the religious 
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press toward the oil scandal. He finds that the greater 
denominational journals take about the same attitude 
that the business laymen took in above narrative. One 
deplored the “irrelevant and misleading addresses” of 
the senators who were trying to arouse congress and 
the people and has been silent since the facts were 
uncovered. Another kept silence until the facts were 
uncovered and then called for a “tribune of the peo- 
ple’ who would uncover and denounce public corrup- 
tion. Why not call Senator Walsh that tribune of the 
people? One found more danger in a revolt “against 
wrongdoers” than in the wrong doing, and another 
has not yet discovered any ethical demand in the situ- 
ation requiring editorial notice. The organs of such 
great interdenominational organizations as the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Federal Council of Churches have been 
silent up to date. Many of the smaller religious jour- 
nals, such as the Herald of Gospel Liberty, have been 
prophetic in their moral indignation, but the Christian 
Century alone among the greater journals has taken a 
“vigorous stand”. 


Not ALL 
EDITORS DODGE 


All religous editors do not dodge—at least not on all 
moral issues. The editors of the journals published 
in Boston, viz., The Christian Leader, The Christian 
Register, The Congregationalist and Zion’s Herald, 
joined in the following message to the White House: 

“Inasmuch as representatives of the religious jour- 
nals of the country are debarred from White House 
newspaper conferences and you recently were reported 
as seeking better support for your foreign policy from 
the press of the country, we respectfully request that 
you send each of the editors of the religious journals 
of Boston answers to the following questions: What 
were the specific reasons for landing marines on the 
coast of Nicaragua? What interest have we in the 
so-called neutral zone established in that country by 


United States forces? Will you please name the Amer- 


icans and American interests that have requested pro- 
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tection of the United States in Nicaragua? Will you 
favor submitting to an impartial court of arbitration 
any question now in dispute between our country and 
Mexico? We especially desire light upon the issues 
involved in the present Mexican and Nicaraguan situ- 
ation about which there is confusion and criticism of 
the administration in church circles throughout the 
country.” 


ONE WAY 
To Do It 


The following resolutions on war were passed by the 
Methodist Conference of Michigan. Why not like kind 
by all church conferences and conventions? 

“War is an inglorious, ineffective, wasteful and un- 
Christian method of settling international difficulties. 
It is the duty of the church to give particular attention 
to means of producing a new heaven and a new earth 
here below. We must seize every opportunity and 
method to build the will to peace. 

“Military training in the high schools is ahah 
to the spirit of Jesus and the genius of America. 

“Self determination must replace economic imperial- 
ism in our dealings with weaker peoples. 

“1. The United States might well set the world 
an example of enlightened statesmanship by affording 
the people of the Philippines an opportunity to ex- 
press their own preferences as to the form of govern- 
ment under which they shall live, through some form 
of -plebiscite. 

“2. We protest against any imperialistic or mili- 
taristic attitude on the part of our government toward 
Latin America. The original Monroe Doctrine was 
intended to assure the free development of South 
American countries. There is evidence that it is now 
being used as a cover for American imperialism in 
those same countries. __ 

“3. We strongly protest against any form of dollar 
diplomacy. We cannot agree to the principle that 


foreign investments must beSprotected wy sire 
force. 
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“4, We rejoice in the renaissance of mind and spirit 
in Asia and anticipate that our traditional policy of 
goodwill toward China will be continued.” 
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Colorado Ministers Do Their Duty 


The following report of a special investigating com- 
mittee was adopted unanimously by the Weld County, 
Colorado, Ministerial Association in its regular meet- 
ing in Greeley, December 5, 1927. It has in it all the 
ring of that vital action for which we are pleading. 

“At a regular meeting of our Association on Novem- 
ber 21, 1927, a few hours after the economic struggle in 
the coal fields of our commonwealth had resulted in 
civil strife and bloodshed in our own county, you ap- 
pointed us as your committee to investigate the condi- 
tions which have brought the struggle to such a pass 
and to report to you. We attended the coroner’s in- 
quest which attempted to fix the responsibility for the 
death of six miners as the result of a riot at the Co- 
lumbine mine on the morning of our appointment. 
We heard the testimony of the state law enforcement 
officers, of miners participant in the riot and of non- 
participating observers. We have talked with striking 
miners and with miners now at work. We have fol- 
lowed the news reports from the strike zones in detail. 
We are as fallible as any other citizens, as subject to 
prejudice, and as victimized by rumor. We are still 
open to information which may modify our conclusions, 
But after extended inquiry and impartial investigation, 
we beg leave to submit to you the following report of 
findings and recommendations: 

The Operators—We find that the operators have a 
responsibility for the pass to which the controversy 
has come. Operators of any industry owe an obliga- 
tion to the public, as well as to their employees, so to 
conduct their enterprises that industrial conflict shall 
not jeopardize life and shame the community. Up to 
the present time the operators appear to be less in- 
clined to furnish the public with information than are 
the miners. We have noted that on the 380th day of 
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November last the stock of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., which employs some 5,000 of the 11,000 miners 
ordinarily at work in the state, went up 3 points on 
the stock market. We do not know that the owners 
of the Columbine mine were any more responsible for 
the fatalities on their mine premises than owners of 
other mines would have been for casualties that might 
have occurred on their premises. We have been told 
that so late as the evening of November 20th repre- 
sentatives of the owners of the Columbine mine gave 
out that they would rather their properties be de- 
stroyed than that there be any bloodshed. 


The Miners—We find that the miners have just 
grievances. We are informed that before the strike, 
miners in the southern part of the state were working 
for approximately $5.25 a day and in this county for 
$5.75. With a working year of from 150 to 200 days, 
this means an annual income of some $1,100, which in 
a country as prosperous as America we think inexcus- 
ably small for so hazardous an employment as mining. 
We further understand that in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, where the United Mine Workers of America are 
organized, the daily wage is on the Jacksonville scale 
of $7.75 a day and that in Utah and Arizona, which are 
not unionized, the wage is from $1.25 to $1.75 a day 
higher than in Colorado. We have not learned why 
mines cannot be profitably operated in this state on a 
wage scale comparable with the prevailing scale in 
neighboring states. We understand that the present 
strike is called in demand for a wage of $7.75 a day 
which was the scale established in 1919, when the coal 
mines of the country were operated by the Federal 
Government, and which was affirmed in conference at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in 1925, between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Operators of the Central 
Competitive Zone, comprised of the mining area of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Unless it can be shown 
that coal cannot be profitably produced in this state in 
competition with other fields at. such a scale, we see 
no reason why the Jacksonville scale should not pre- 
vail in Colorado. We see the necessity of such a wage 
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as shall keep the standard of labor in this state on a 
level with that in neighboring states. 


The Strike—We find that the strike was caused pri- 
marily by conditions and only secondarily by organiza- 
tion. We see that the leadership of the strike is large- 
ly in the hands of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The past record of this organization and its constantly 
manifest spirit of antagonism is entirely prejudicial 
with us. But we observe that since the United Mine 
Workers of America were forced out of Colorado mines 
after the strike of 1919, the miners of our common- 
wealth have had no coordinating organization through 
which to find articulate expression. When, therefore, 
wages and working conditions were such as to cause 
the miners to hold common grievances, it is not sur- 
prising that they turned to an organization like the 
Industrial Workers of the World for a united voice. 
Even so, we note that the conduct of the strike has 
been comparatively free from violence on the part of 
the strikers, whereas, while unarmed, six of their own 
number were killed and more than-a score wounded 
by gun-fire. Picketing is illegal. But it is not sur- 
prising that men without redress for grievances as 
keen as the strikers feel they have, resort to such 
tactics and in the face of physical danger, acquire a 
social consciousness that makes for solidarity. We 
not only believe that labor has the right to organize 
but we observe that labor when properly organized 
is more efficient than when unorganized. The charac- 
ter of the organization seems to us the determining 
factor in the result. We have come to the conclusion 
that if the Industrial Workers of the World were com- 
pletely eliminated from our state and the United Mine 
Workers of America allowed to organize the miners, 
the best interests of the miners, the operators, and the 
public would be served. 

The Law—We find that the present devices of our 
state to prevent discordant strikes have broken down. 
The laws of our commonwealth have established an 
industrial commission whose function is to effect the 
settlement of disputes between employers and em- 
ate 
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ployees without strike. In that this commission as 
now established has failed to perform this function, it 
has forfeited the public confidence in its effectiveness. 
It has more especially lost the confidence of the strik- 
ing miners in its impartiality, in that it failed to give 
hearings to representatives of the miners before the 
strike was called. We understand that the commission 
excuses itself on the ground that the demands were 
presented. by the Industrial Workers of the World, 
which the commission deems an outlaw organization. 
Whether this be the correct interpretation of the com- 
mission’s refusal to act before the strike went into 
effect, we note that these committees appointed by the 
miners, whether wisely or not, were representatives 
through which non-unionized miners could find col- 
lective voice. We further observe that the present in- 
dustrial commission’s policy of aloofness and inaction 
is prejudicial to any amicable settlement of the con- 
troversy by the commission. The law has failed to 
prevent an accident to the industrial machine. 

Recommendations—We therefore beg leave to recom- 
mend that this Association forward to the Governor 
of the State of Colorado these findings, together with 
the respectful suggestions: 

1. That a special arbitration board be formed to 
settle the dispute under controversy in this state and 
causative of regrettable homicide in our county. 

2. That this board be composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the miners and operators, 
together with an equal number of third parties, repre- 
sentatives of the public and not representatives of 
the miners or operators, the third parties to be chosen 
by the two groups representing the primary parties 
in the dispute. . 

38. That this board be empowered to investigate in 
public hearings the controversy now existent between 
the miners of the state and the mine operators. 

4. That the findings.of the board be binding upon 
the primary parties, and that parties refusing to ac- 
cept the terms of the arbitration be deemed as admit- 


ting inability to prove case al d MG eeu rendered 
accordingly. 
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5. That the whole matter be expedited so as to se- 
cure, if possible, a settlement before Christmas. 

In Conclusion—We beg leave to issue these affirma- 
tions as expressive of the sentiments of this Associa- 
tion: 

That force can never settle anything; that on either 
side it only aggravates. 

That the rights of personality are at least.as precious 
as the rights of property. 

That industrial profit whose price is industrial 
bloodshed is unnecessary and inexcusable in this na- 
tion, and a shame of which the whole social body oo 
be repentant. 

That industrial brotherhood must include both 
worker and owner, and that any social philosophy, 
device, organization, or faction which militates against 
such consummation is subversive of the public good 
and contrary to the principles of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. 
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eMountain Schools in Alexico 


A leading Roman Catholic critic of the Calles regime 
in Mexico took issue with a statement made last year 
that 100 new rural schools were being opened each 
month by the federal department of education in Mexi- 
co. “They are not schools”, he said, “they do not qual- 
ify as such.” 

A graphic answer to this criticism may be found in 
a recent publication by the Department of Public Edu- 
cation in Mexico. It is a well illustrated report, full 
of human interest and delicate humor, by the able sub- 
secretary of the department, Sr. Moises Saenz, telling 
of a recent visit to the federal schools in the mountain 
districts of Puebla, an important state of the Mexican 
republic. He describes the bad as well as the good in 
the situation with utmost candor. 

Outside of six towns and cities, the population of 
the region is Indian—“naturales”— as distinguished 
from the “gente de razon”, or “people of reason” as 
they called the white Spanish conquerors. They speak 
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Mexican tongues rather than Spanish, are hard work- 
ers on small holdings that average about two and one- 
half acres, sometimes lying on mountain sides, are 
“primitive in dress, in customs and in concepts.” 
Although the soil is rich, these isolated people, using 
primitive methods of agriculture, are left in a constant 
state of partial hunger and become an easy prey to the 
white and mestizo vendors of liquor. The liquor ven- 
dors have been conspicuously more successful with 
their sales than have the conventional teachers of the 
three R’s in the past. 

“The problem of the region is not only one of edu- 
cation”, says Sr. Saenz; “it is one of civilization”. 
Mechanical and cultural civilization must go hand in 
hand and the stomach must be satisfied before the 
heart and the intelligence can play their part. The 
people must dress better and have better roads and 
ways of communication. A world of economic factors 
enter in, and mountains of material obstacles must 
be removed before school work can become thoroughly 
efficient. He pleads for a richer educational program, 
more closely related to the life of the people, and has 
established “schools of action”, including a wide 
variety of activities, such as chicken, bee and rabbit 
culture, soap, broom, toy and furniture making, cook- 
ing, dressmaking, gardening, curing of skins, weaving 
and rug making. Grading the thirty-seven schools vis- 
ited according to teacher, attendance and cleanliness 
of pupils, building and equipment, quality of academic 
and practical work there are 138A, 18B and 6C schools. - 

Officials were requested to allow no unusual display 
on the occasion of these visits, but the “natural ones” 
took things in their own hands. The arrival of the 
representatives of machine civilization to a virgin 
hearted people of the mountains was a spectacle joy- 
ously pagan—“branches of trees forming a triumphal 
arch for our entry, the ground carpeted with flowers, 
every child carrying armfuls of blossoms, women sit« 
ting under trees spinning and enjoying the scene in 
silence, the school room filled with pine fragrance, the 
strident music, all surrounded by the tumultuous back- 
ground of the mountains, dark forest and valleys.” 
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“If there are 11,000,000 Indians and mestizos in 
Mexico and only 1,500,000 whites, there is no other 
way than to carry our white civilization—now some- 
what dark—to the Indian; in assimilating it he will 
produce what will be the true Mexican civilization; 
not to ‘incorporate the Indian to civilization’, but ‘“in- 
corporate civilization to the Indian’.” 
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Practicables Steps Toward Peace 


When M. Briand asked Secretary Kellogg to nego- 
tiate with him a treaty between France and the United 
States outlawing war forever, he was not asking for 
some impossible thing that had not before been done. 
The republics of Colombia and Peru signed such a 
treaty almost one hundred years ago and at the be- 
ginning of the great war there were in force thirty 
such treaties, unfortunately between small, nations 
only. Since the war fifty-two more have been signed. 
Thus there are eighty-two treaties between nations in 
force today renouncing and outlawing all war between 
the signatory governments. France has signed five of 
these with other nations; Denmark and Italy have 
each signed ten; Sweden and Switzerland have each 
signed seven; Spain has signed eight; and Great Brit- 
ain one. 

The Locarno treaties are the most significant steps 
taken toward the ending of war in modern history; 
they are now three years old. Through them Ger- 
many agreed with Belgium, France, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia to settle all disputes of every kind not settled 
by diplomacy, through peaceful means. Now Ger- 
many signifies her intention of signing the optional 
clause of the World Court protocol by which she 
agrees to submit to judicial process every dispute of 
every kind between herself and any other nation that 
will accept her tender. 


AGGRESSIVE WAR 
CAN BE OUTLAWED ss 
In the Geneva protocol ieatted by the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in 1924, aggressive war was de- 
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fined as an international crime and the aggressor was 
legally defined as that nation which resorts to war 
without first submitting its case to arbitration or to 
some form of conciliation through judicial process. 

Certainly Mr. Kellogg knew France’s commitments, 
and knowing them well, knew that she could not ac- 
cept his proposition. How can we believe he did not 
also know that the United States Senate would not 
accept his proposition? One must ignore all the reali- 
ties in the situation to believe that it would approve 
a compact with other nations to outlaw all war with- 
out reference to cause and without adequate provision 
for the machinery to settle disputes, when it will not 
accept the provisions the rest of the world has made 
for the settlement of disputes through a World Court, 
even when those disputes are limited to legal ques- 
tions and to voluntary cases. If we will not enter a 
League of Nations into which fifty-five sister states 
have entered, or a judicial tribunal into which forty- 
eight governments have entered, we will not make any 
more radical compact. 


War can be outlawed only by building up the laws 
and the judicial processes through which disputes can 
be settled without appeal to the sword. Senator Borah 
in his famous outlawry resolution, first introduced in 
1923 and again last December, asks the Senate to go on 
record as favoring that all war be made an interna- 
tional crime and outlawed as a means for settling dis- 
putes. He would have this declaration adopted first 
by the governments and then undertake to codify in- 
ternational law and establish a World Court which 
would have final and “affirmative jurisdiction,” its 
judgment to be enforced by some method which he 
does not name, but with the express stipulation that 
the sword should never be used in enforcing them. 


CAPPER VS. 
BoRAH 


This is putting the cart etal the horse. The end 
to which Senator Borah aspires, all lovers of peace 
desire. The means to that end are already provided 
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and need only to be evolved until they are effective. 
They cannot be made effective except as the judgment 
of mankind gives them the force of its demand and 
its conscience. The logical method then would be to 
strengthen and develop the power of that parliament 
of mankind known as the League of Nations, to pro- 
mote under its authority the codification of interna- 
tional law and to submit all cases possible to the World 
Court, allowing it to build up its jurisdiction through 
experience and by the increasing willingness of gov- 
ernments to accept and enforce its decisions. 

Senator Capper’s resolution is a much better piece of 
constructive effort than is Senator Borah’s. Instead 
of proposing the impossible, he proposes the possible 
and asks that we make first the treaty with France 
requested by M. Briand, then extend it to as many 
other nations as will join us. He proposes that we 
accept the terms of the Geneva protocol defining the 
aggressor nation and challenge the other great 
powers to join us in taking that great step forward. 
If our government would adopt this resolution and act 
upon it, then join the World Court without reservation, 
it would make the single greatest: step forward in ob- 
taining in a constructive manner the end of war that 
publie opinion would just now accept. 


GAINS IN THE NEW 
FRENCH TREATY ; 

The new treaty with France, while not renouncing 
war, does record real gains. It omits from exceptions 
the old clauses regarding national honor and vital in- 
terests,—exceptions that could be made to furnish ex- 
cuse for any sort of beligerancy. The exceptions 
made are more concrete; they cover the Monroe Doc- 
trine, domestic issues, war with a third nation and 
the commitments of France to the League of Nations. 
They provide first for conciliation under the famous. 
Bryan treaties, then for voluntary arbitration, either 
by the use of the Hague Tribunal or such other judicial 
body as they may mutually agree upon. The preamble 
expresses a desire to do away with all war. Preambles 
are no part of treaties, but they -may express the moral 
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desires of the treaty. makers and furnish a goal for 
which to strive in meeting the concrete issues of peace 
making. 

The same sort of treaty will be offered Great Britain 
and, in due course, no doubt, all the great powers. 
No doubt, also, it will be welcomed by all as marking 
advancement. Sir Austin Chamberlain, Britain’s for- 
eign minister, gives us a clue to the present govern- 
ment’s attitude in the following words: 

“T can scarcely speak of arbitration with the United 
States, either in its narrower or its larger sense, as 
implying every process for a friendly settlement of any 
differences between us, without saying once again that 
whatever our machinery is—and let us make it the 
best we can for the British Government—war with the 
United States is unthinkable and the prospect of war 
with the United States or preparation for war with 
the United States never has been and never will be 
the basis of our policy in anything. . . . I am 
not at all sure that in the present stage in Europe it 
may not be a case that the next advances will be made 
rather along the lines of the Bryan treaty than along 
strict lines of arbitral agreements. At any rate when: 
we talk of treaties arbitration do not let us forget 
the very important, the very useful salutary provision 
of the treaty which was signed by William Bryan and 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice.” 
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Church Comity With Reservations 


After many years of hesitation and watchful wait- 
ing, the Home Missions Council concluded to face 
squarely up to the situation in rural and over-churched 
communities and called a Comity Church Conference 
for Cleveland on January 20th and 21st. There were 
several hundred home missionary secretaries and rep- 
resentatives of home missionary work present. Her- 
man N. Morse, who has been the leading authority on 
rural church surveys for many years and who has 
delved more deeply into the problems than any other 
living man, furnished the information at the first ses- 


sicn. It would seem that anyone deeply interested in 
the religious welfare of rural and village communities 
would not only have been appalled by the state of re- 
ligious enterprise in these communities today but 
would have been willing to surrender any tradition 
or institution or program of past work in order to 
meet it in the most heroic missionary fashion. 


APPALLING CONDITIONS 
IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


The percentage of church membership to population 
in the country is only about one-half of that in the 
city. This is an astonishing fact. We have been ac- 
customed to look upon the rural folk as religious and 
the city folks as more or less irreligious. In only 
two per cent of the rural communities in the entire 
country does the church membership average as high 
as it does in the cities of the country. In one-fifth 
of all the rura] communities less than five per cent of 
the population belong to the church and in a like num- 
ber less than ten per cent while in rural America as 
a whole not over twenty per cent attend Sunday school. 
One-fifth of all the rural communities have no Protes- 
tant church at all and eight million country people live 
beyond the reach of any evangelical church. 

The average membership for the rural churches is 
only about seventy per congregation, and it requires 
from three to four times that number to support a 
pastor and a going program. It is not to be wondered 
at then that two-thirds of the rural churches are with- 
out pastoral care and that in the measure that churches 
grow fewer the number of pastors increases. The 
rural pastor is the most poorly paid of all ministers. 
He divides his time between from two to four or more 
churches and one-third of his number is compelled to 
do secular work between Sundays to make a living. 
In the measure that tenantry increases the ability to 
support the farmer’s church decreases and tenantry 
is on the increase in this country. 


FACING FACTS VS. 
ACTING ON THEM 
In the light of these facts, the at was not all 
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that a sanguine mind could expect. The findings com- 
mittee was quite frank and incisive in its reeommenda- 
tions, pointing out that there were many communities 
where the only hope of adequate religious services lay 
in a combining of all the evangelical forces. When 
this report reached the conference floor, it was trimmed 
and modified to read as follows: “We will encourage 
the efforts of our Protestant Christian brethren to 
overcome the religious maladjustment which our mul- 
tiple sectarian organizations have thrust upon them. 
Massachusetts has had twenty-five successful years’ 
experience with the federated church. While under 
favorable circumstances we would prefer a community 
church affiliated with a denomination, we would say 
nothing here to discourage churches not so affiliated 
as experiments.” 

The reader will note that community churches are 
still looked upon as mere experiments though more 
than one thousand of them are now going churches, 
and that the community church affiliated with a de- 
nomination is strongly preferred though the experi- 
ence of community church workers has been that on 
the average community churches affiliated with de- 
nominations lack something of giving the community a 
full religious service; this should be expected because 
denominational lines inherently forbid it. 


If the lines are erased, it is no longer a denomina- 
tion; if the denomination exists the lines are there. 
The program offered may carry a minimum of denom- 
inational emphasis but the fact that it is still a de-— 
nominational enterprise cannot be escaped and that 
fact prejudices those who are of a different tradition 
and denominational fellowship. 

The saving salt of the community church affiliated 
with a denomination is that it gradually loosens the 
bonds of affiliation and tends to become an outright 
community church. Anyone who puts the value of re- 
ligious service above that of service to a denomination 
cannot escape the feeling that the presiding officer 
sounded the prevailing belief—or® is it a stereotype— 
of home mission officialdom, when he announced his 
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faith that denominations were chosen instruments for 
carrying on the work of the Kingdom of God. 


DENOMINATION OR 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


The conference accepted the statement that “narrow 
ecclesiasticism is the common enemy of us all.” There 
is no doubt that it was committed to a broad and 
tolerant ecclesiasticism but scarcely yet to that re- 
ligious viewpoint which would say, “My denomination 
must decrease that the Kingdom of God may increase.” 
Whenever any group, caught between a good conscience 
on the one side and a sense of institutional loyalty on 
the other, meets a serious situation it always cuts off 
the day of judgment by recommending that further 
study of the situation be made. 

So the Home Missions Council will re-study a field 
already studied sufficiently to show an alarming con- 
dition in its church life, and home mission societies will 
go on spending money, duplicating one another’s ef- 
forts. To be sure they will exchange amenities, trade 
a few fields, adopt regional pacts and reduce competi- 
tion, but all exchange will be made on the basis of 
mutual advantage to denominational enterprise. 

Home mission secretaries are not to be blamed above 
others. Many of them would go farther if the rank 
and file of their supporters would consent. The rank 
and file of all denominations love the party shibboleths. 
They are loyal to Christ, but their loyalty must be 
expressed through a denominational loyalty, and the 
larger loyalty is restricted and measured by the smaller. 

In no realm of our common religious life is there 
greater need for a facing of the facts. No remedy 
that is less than heroic will meet the situation. Our 
modern denominations arose as a protest against ec- 
clesiastical authority and the imposition of hard and 
fast creeds. Nearly, if not quite every one of them, 
came into being because some church would not, at 
the time of its birth, fellowship the new group with its 
new and differing ideas. \ 

The freedom to think has been won and all the creeds 
outgrown. Not one of them has anything better to 
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offer than the others, yet most of them persist, like 
a dead hand, to divide Christendom. The community 
church asks no one to surrender his creed or his indi- 
vidual belief. It invites all men to join in a common 
fellowship on the basis of a simple and sincere effort 
to follow Christ. The community church movement 
offers to the over-churchéd community a going re- 
ligious enterprise in a manner that no denomination 
can offer. 
CWO 


Books On Mexico 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
By J. Fred Rippy. Alfred Knopf. 401 pages. $5. 

An authoritative and well documented account of 
diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Mexico during the past one hundred years. Reveals 
an expansionist spirit in our policy towards Mexico 
from the first. Slavery retarded rather than increased 
this tendency. Records much spread-eagle talk about 
destiny and brandishing of the big stick. Ambitious 
men in Mexico have subordinated the common good to 
personal power. Santa Ana and others resorted to 
Yankeephobia to cover up corrupt regimes and dis- 
tract the people from internal issues. European dip- 
lomats often sought to “clip the eagle’s wings’ by 
stimulating Mexican enmity. The story of filibuster- 
ing along the borders uncovers a chapter in frontier 
life which is, happily for Mexican-American relations, 
over, but the story of filibustering tactics on the part 
of American capital makes up a later chapter. The 
author sees the possibility of continued conflict through 
the growing demands of American capital for invest- 
ment abroad and the rising spirit of nationalism in 
Mexico. On the other side he finds labor, the churches 
and the humanitarians. 

Tur PEorLE Next Door 
By George Creel. John Day. 418 pacer $4. 

Some will say this book is quite as much propa- 
ganda as history. If so, it is wholesome—a protest 
against dictatorships, inpariat policies and the pre- 
sumptions of capitalistic exploitation. Propaganda is 
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inescapable in a good ethical treatment of any living 
subject. The stories of Hidalgo, Morelos, Jaurez, and 
Madero thrill the reader with the intrepidity of these 
emancipators; that of Obregon and Calles is a defense 
of their patriotism and of their ability to consolidate 
the gains of the revolution. Carranza is depicted as 
an honest man but born to old landlord regime and 
incapable of realizing the social aspirations of the rev- 
olution. Obregon is exonerated of his murder. Mr. 
Creel quotes the records to disprove the common be- 
lief that the slave states desired conquest. Santa Ana 
is pictured as the diabolos of Mexican history. Zach- 
ary Taylor’s picture is turned to the wall. Woodrow 
Wilson’s policy is defended and that of Yankee oil and 
land investors in Mexico is indicted. 

THE MEXICAN QUESTION 

By Wm. English Walling. Robins Press. 205 pages. $2. 

A concise account of Mexican-American relations 
since 1910, of the social program of the Calles admin- 
istration, and of the conflict between American capital- 
ism and Mexican nationalism. Woodrow Wilson’s poli- 
cies are treated critically. He intervened to protect 
lives and property against the anarchy of revolution 
and no government; his action is then used as a prece- 
dent for a threat of intervention, when American in- 
vestors object to the acts of a stable and regularly 
constituted government. The question raised by the 
Kellogg policy was whether our capital invested in 
Mexico, and other small countries needing development, 
shall have the privileges, immunities and guarantees 
given under our own laws, or whether it shall submit 
to the laws of the countries in which the investments 
are made. The detailed account of the social program 
of the Calles administration is a heartening story but 
reveals the almost super-human task involved in the 
effort to transform the social order from one of feudal- 
ism, dictatorship and clericalism to one of modern so- 
cial democracy. Illiteracy, superstition, tribalism and 
millions of unassimilated indigenees complicate the 
problem. Will we make it our policy to protect Amer- 
ican exploiters or to lend a helping hand in the under- 
taking? oe 


In the Magazines 


Youth and the Old World. The challenge to the 
church. James Waterman Wise. Century, February. 

Behind the Illinois Truce. An interview with a soft 
coal miner. Beulah Amadon. The Survey, January 15. 

Women in the Delaware Vegetable Canneries. Bulle- 
tin No. 62, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
Free. 

Twenty-five Years of Medical Progress. Written 
after consultation with twelve distinguished specialists. 
Morris Fishbein. Century, February. 

A Letter on the Mexican Situation, and an editorial 
entitled Companionate Marriage. Presents the Roman 
Catholic viewpoint. The Catholic World, February. 

The Colour Problems in America and South Africa. 
Likely to leave a complaisant after-glow with the white 
American reader. William Endeigh. The London 
Quarterly Review, January. 

The Lady and the Octopus. A report of the Third 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. The 
report does not mention Nicaragua. Marjorie Shuler. 
The Independent Woman, February. 

The Farmer Tries Collective Bargaining. An inter- 
view with F. G. Schwoboda, general manager of the 
Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federation. John Com- 
mons. American Federationist, February. 

Nicaragua and the Policy Our Government Has Pur- 
sued. “The policy which has been pursued during the 
last year by our government violates at once the Con- 
stitution of the United States and fixed principles of 
international law.” Moorfield Story.. Century, Feb- 
ruary. 

The Strategy of Peace. An account of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1927. He considers the Institute 
a method which must be used in years to come if that 
great migration of Europe into the area of the Pacific 
which has so fatefully disturbed the poise of the Orient _ 
is to find a solution in terms of peace. James T. Shot- 
well. The Century Magazine, January. = 
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The Real Revolution in Italy. The course of revo- 
lution in Italy illustrates the fact that political up- 
heavals may be but overt manifestations of underly- 
ing social changes. Sentimental and habitual support 
for the agrarian and industrial as well as the political 
structures of the Italian social organization, has been 
undermined. The dis-organization appeared first a 
half century ago as a general discontent, apparently 
undirected and unreasoning. Later it was articulated 
and expressed itself in various types of crowd activity, 
finally emerging in several mass movements. At the 
time of the opening of the World War, drastic changes 
seemed imminent. The war and the rise of Fascism 
have temporarily aborted the concerted movement and 
delayed the changes. Dale Yoder. The American 
Journal of Sociology, January. 


Farm Prices and the Value of Gold.. ‘The issue is a 
general one and resolves itself into the question, shall 
creditors obtain unearned income in the terms of com- 
modities, and producers suffer undeserved outgo in 
terms of commodities, by a mere rise in the value of 
gold over which they have no control and over which 
only the Federal Reserve System has control? Or, 
reversely, shall creditors be made to lose and debtors 
be presented with a gain by a fall in the value of gold, 
over which they have no control? A stable value of 
gold, regulated by the Federal Reserve System is the 
most important of the many things required in pre- 
~venting the ups and downs of production and employ- 
ment in all lines and maintaining a better balance be- 
tween manufacturers and agriculture. It is also neces- 
sary for the Federal Reserve System itself, as being 
the main thing which will keep underhand politics out 


of the Federal Reserve Board.” John R. Commons. : 


University of Wisconsin. The North American Re- 
_ view, February. 
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Edwin, Markham- 


“This is the truth in a deathless creed— 
Enough for all the roads we go; 

In Love is all the law we need; 
In Christ is all the God we know.” 


“He drew a circle and left me out— 
Heretic, alien, a thing to scout. 
But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle and took him in.” 


“Come clear the way, then, clear the way: 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran: 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man.” 
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From an editorial in the Trades Unien News, 
Philadelphia. 


“Jesus was the first great religious teacher to preach 
the dignity of Labor, and it is largely attributable to 
His pronouncements twenty centuries ago that Labor 
today is free, respected and honored. That great his- 
torical fact should never be forgotten by Labor, and 
one of the best ways to remember it appreciatively is 
by celebrating His birthday every year on December 
25. Unfortunately, however, it often appears that 
many workers are not well acquainted with the history 
of the Christian religion and, therefore, do not appre- | 
ciate what a mighty influence its Founder has been for _ 


the advancement of civilization in general and the | 


betterment of Labor in particular.” » tg 


